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Women Are Here To Stay 


by HUGH D. COMBS 


RE WOMEN in the insurance busi- 
ness just for the duration — 

or here to stay for better or worse? 
At present, there are approxi- 
mately 7,000 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Women. There are 1,252 women 
agents of one large company, 800 
of whom run their own agencies. 
Some of these women stepped 
into the breach and took the places 
vacated by husbands, sons or 
brothers who went into the service. 
These women have carried on ably 
and well in agencies. Similarly, 
women have taken over numerous 
jobs formerly held by men in insur- 
ance-company offices. And it is due 


in no small measure to the combined 
services of women in agencies and 
in the company employ that the 
essential business of insurance has 
been enabled to carry on through 
the war period. 

When the men come home they 
will want their old jobs back. 
Many women in the insurance 
business will be glad to surrender 
their jobs. But many women who 
have carved out niches for them- 
selves will not wish to be displaced. 
It is my opinion that, in the insur- 
ance business at least, there is a 
place for the returning soldier as 
well as for the women who carried 
on while the men were away. 
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The field of insurance has been 
scratched only on the surface. 
There is room in the industry for 
every man who left to serve his 
country, and for every woman who 
stayed behind and learned a new 
business the hard way. The femi- 
nine touch in many cases will have 
become so essential to the opera- 
tion of an agency that, even if he 
would, the man would not dare 
replace competent women. 

The final test, in the years to 
come, applies to men as well as to 
women, and that is the test of 
competence. We are approaching 
a new era. There will be plenty of 
work for capable people for years 
to come. Women will survive and 
advance in the insurance business, 
as in all other lines of endeavor, in 
proportion to the amount of work 
and effort that they put into it. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


What are some of the qualities 
necessary for the attainment of 
superiority in the insurance busi- 
ness? First, there is the matter of 
preparation. The successful agent, 
whether man or woman, requires 
background. If he has not been so 
fortunate as to have a high school 
or college education, then he must 
work to acquire cultural advan- 
tages in lieu of formal schooling. 
He should cultivate a pleasing 
voice, use correct English, and 
should possess a good vocabulary. 
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All of these things may be acquired 
by the expenditure of time and ef- 
fort, and they are valuable tools 
for an insurance agent. 

But the agent who tries to sell 
insurance merely on his pleasing 
personality, without taking the 
trouble to acquire a complete 
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. the feminine touch will have become 
essential 


working knowledge of the policies 
he is attempting to sell, is fooling 
himself, and may become a men- 
ace to the insurance business and 
to his clients. This matter of knowl- 
edge of coverage is the second re- 
quirement for the successful insur- 
ance agent. Policies are changed 
with great frequency these days. 
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The agent must study and keep up 
with these changes if he would be 
in a position properly to take care 
of his clients’ interests. Ignorance 
of policy coverage is inexcusable, 
and there is no excuse for igno- 
rance. Many companies have edu- 
cational courses which are fur- 
nished to their agents. All that is 
required of the agent is alertness 
and study. 


APPROACH 


The next step is the matter of 
approach. I am assuming that 
there still are agents who go out 
and sell insurance and do not wait 
for a lodge brother or a friend of 
the family to telephone and order 
a policy. 

Before making the approach to 
the prospective customer the agent 
should, so to speak, make the ap- 
proach to himself. The agent who 
endeavors aimlessly to sell a cus- 
tomer general insurance, moti- 
vated solely by the thought of the 
commission, has adopted a selfish 
attitude. The prospective client 
will sense this attitude. He will fold 
his hands over his paunch, and, 
although he may not say it in 
words, his thought will be “just 
try to sell me.” But, if the agent 
has made a careful study of the 
needs of the client, and has first 
convinced himself that the cus- 
tomer has a real need for the policy 
protection, his attitude will express 
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a desire to perform a real service 
for the customer’s benefit, and the 
sale will not be difficult to make 
with a commodity as essential as 
that of insurance protection. 


SERVICE 


Finally, about this matter of 
service. In the years before the war 
we heard a great deal about serv- 
ice. Our advertising men were pro- 
lific in giving birth to slogans: “‘It 
is our delight to serve you”; “Serv- 
ice to the customer comes first,” 
and similar slogans were hurled 
about with great promiscuity. But 
today the customer has become 
skeptical of the sincerity embodied 
in this word “service.” For, in 
many cases, he has found that it 
was just a word and that the serv- 
ice he got was made necessary by 
competition and not by an honest 
desire to do him good. 

What has become of the gas- 
station attendant who jumped to 
wipe the windshield of your auto- 
mobile before your wheels stopped 
turning? Where is the waiter who 
was so solicitous of your comfort? 
These and innumerable other 
forms of courteous services seem to 
have gone by the board, at least 
for the duration. 

Instead, the attitude frequently 
is that there is no time for service, 
and that if we don’t like it, we can 
lump it. Anyhow, we only sell one 
to a customer. If you don’t want 
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it, somebody else does, because we 
haven’t enough to go around any- 
how. We see curt cards in windows 
reading ‘No new customers.” Yes, 
we all know there is a war on, but 
resent being reminded imperti- 
nently of it since we are aware of 
the situation in our personal lives. 


MANNERS 


Frankly, I believe that there is 
less of this sort of unmannerliness 
in the insurance business than in 
most other lines of endeavor. We 
cannot render every service today 
that we did before the war, but 
where we are delayed we apologize 
and promise to try to do better. 
We have not yet reached the point 
where we refuse to take on new 
customers. And further, service 
should not cease after the policy is 
written. It should begin. 


The successful agent does not 
assume that, because he has sold 
a man about all the forms of poli- 
cies he can use, the renewals belong 
to him without further effort on 
his part. He keeps up his contact 
with the insured. He informs him 
of advantageous changes which 
may have been made in his policy 
contracts, and he looks after the 
insured’s interest when a claim 
arises. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of keeping a customer, and this 
vigilance must be translated into 
terms of service. 

There is indeed a place for insur- 
ance women in the post-war era. 
But success in the insurance busi- 
ness, as in any other line of human 
endeavor, will be in proportion 
to the ‘amount of preparation, 
thoughtful work, and _ unselfish 
service put into it. 


They All Saw It. 


Recently two automobiles, a truck, and a filling station figured in an 
intersection accident. Within two days, the driver of car A, a front-seat 
passenger, the driver of car B, the driver of the truck, a policeman who 
happened to be at the scene, and two employees of the gasoline station — 
all eyewitnesses — had made their respective reports. 

Both cars were wrecked, the truck was damaged and a part of the 
filling station was torn away. None of seven reports agreed in many of 
the important details. Five were changed, with the permission of the 
judge, following first hearing; four reports remained incompatible with 
each other, so that, plus the fact of confused testimony, the jury was 
hung. Finally, settlements for damages were made out of court. 


— Highway Safety Digest 





Insurance in Malaya 


by J. M. 


OW THAT IT IS REASONABLE to 

hope that the Japanese will 
before long be expelled from all 
the territories which they have 
overrun, insurance men may be 
interested in some facts about 
Malaya and how their business 
was operated there prior to the 
unhappy events of 1941. 

Until attention in recent years 
became focussed upon the Far 
East, it was often thought that 
Malaya was in India or China. 


SINCLAIR 


Actually, of course, the Malayan 
peninsula lies roughly midway be- 
tween these two countries and is 
the southern extremity of the “leg” 
extending from Burma through 
Thailand. The island of Singa- 
pore, which is Malaya’s southern- 
most point is less than 100 miles 
north of the Equator. 

Malaya has an area of 52,500 
square miles and a population of 
approximately 5,000,000. Of this 
figure, a little over 2,000,000 are 
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Malays while the Chinese inhabi- 
tants are only slightly less numer- 
ous. Over 700,000 Indians also 


live in Malaya and the balance of 
the population is comprised of 


Eurasians and members of prac- 
tically all the white nations, with 
the British predominating. 

Less than sev- 
enty years ago, 
jungle covered 
the entire Ma- 
layan peninsula 
and today more 
than three-quar- 
ters is forest. De- 
velopment has 
taken place 
mainly in the 
western half of 
the peninsula 
where the prin- 
cipal towns are 
located between 
Penang in the 
north and Sin- 
gapore, 500 miles 
further south. 

Malaya is a 
land of perpet- 
ual sunshine and 
the normal day temperature is 
around 90° to 95° throughout the 
entire year. It is also an evergreen 
country as there is a fairly fre- 
quent rainfall with no long dry 
season such as is experienced in 
many other countries which are 
located in the tropics. 


. aland of perpetual sunshine 
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Livinc ConDITIONS 


Life is pleasant in Malaya al- 
though the constant high temper- 
ature and humidity are enervating 
after a time. It is, however, a mis- 
take to imagine that the white 
races led a life of ease in the Far 
East as the gen- 
eral office hours 
were from 8:45 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
with an hour 
for lunch. More- 
over, these hours 
were by no means 
rigidly adhered 
to when there 
was work to be 
done. 

Good facilities 
existed for all 
sports and there 
were several ex- 


cellent golf 
courses. Mod- 
ern air-condi- 
tioned movie 
5 > theaters existed 





in the principal 
towns. 
Volunteer Army, Navy and Air 
Force units similar to the National 
Guard were a prominent part of 
life in Malaya and it may dispel 
some misunderstanding if it is 
reported that from July 1940 all 
able-bodied British men took part 
in rigorous military training in 
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addition to carrying out their or- 
dinary business duties. 


TRADE 


Malaya’s importance lay in the 
fact that she was the largest sup- 
plier of tin and rubber in the 
world. She produced about one- 
third of the 
world’s supply 
of tin and ap- 
proximately 
two-fifths of the 
world’s rubber. 
Other products 
of lesser impor- 
tance were 
copra, coconut 
oil, palm oil and 
pineapples. 
She also ex- 
ported to the 
United States 
considerable 
quantities of je- 
lutong which is 
obtained by tap- 
ping one of the 
largest forest 
trees and is used 
in the manufac- 
ture of chewing gum. 


INSURANCE 


Many insurance companies main- 
tained branch offices in Singapore 
from which they controlled their 
business in Malaya, Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo and Thailand. This 
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article is restricted to Malaya only 
on account of limitation of space. 

The British offices were natu- 
rally most numerous and these 
included Australian and New Zea- 
land companies. The United States 
was ably represented by the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion and by the 
American Inter- 
national Under- 
writers Corpo- 
ration through a 
subsidiary. There 
were also com- 
panies estab- 
lished locally by 
Chinese busi- 
nessmen while 
two or three 
companieswhose 
home offices 
were in China 
entered the mar- 
ket in 1938. The 
total number of 
insurance com- 
panies operating 
in the territory 
was approxi- 
mately 80 and 
as there was only a limited amount 
of business available, competition 
was very keen. This intensified 
the practice of “rebating” which 
is prevalent in all Asiatic countries. 


Fire INSURANCE 
Fire insurance was conducted 
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mainly on a tariff basis and most 
companies belonged to the Fire 
Insurance Association of Malaya. 
The governing committee of this 
body consisted of company repre- 
sentatives and was elected an- 
nually. There was, however, also 
a small but active non-tariff group 
and Lloyds were also represented. 

Much of the insurance in con- 
nection with rubber estates was 
placed in London, or, in the case of 
the American plantation, in the 
United States, although several 
Chinese-owned rubber factories 
were insured in Singapore. Tin 
dredges were also usually insured 
locally but tin mines of the “‘open- 
cast” type have little that requires 
fire insurance and the principal 
sources of business were ware- 
houses, stores and dwellings in the 
main towns and the smaller type 
of industrial risk. 

Construction in the towns was 
mainly of brick or concrete and 
in the principal centres there were 
satisfactory fire brigades. The in- 
surance experience was generally 
favorable. 


CasuALTY INSURANCE 


Automobile was the chief cas- 
ualty line and the tariff system 
was followed by the majority of 
companies under the Motor In- 
surance Association of Malaya. 
Lloyds and one or two companies, 
however, operated on a non-tariff 
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basis and severe competition over 
several years brought undesirable 
rate cutting practices. As a result, 
few companies writing any ap- 
preciable volume of business were 
showing a profit on this class. 
Workmen’s compensation was 
also governed by a tariff associa- 
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. British offices are the most numerous 


tion and usually produced satis- 
factory results. Very little public 
liability insurance was written, 
principally due to the fact that 
the population had not become 
claim conscious. 

Burglary or all risks insurance 
was generally carried by the white 
population and personal accident 
coverage was also written to a 
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limited extent. There was little 
opportunity for writing glass in- 
surance as the Asiatic stores had 
open fronts without windows which 
were closed at night with wooden 
shutters. 

Fidelity insurance was common 
but had to be underwritten with 
care while bonds produced good 
results. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


As with fire insurance, much of 


the marine insurance on tin and 
rubber was placed in England and 
in the United States. For the busi- 
ness which was available locally, 
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there was intense competition and 
the prevailing rates were extremely 
low leaving little margin for profit. 


CONCLUSION 

When it is realized that out of a 
total area of 52,500 square miles, 
of which 10,000 are reserved for- 
est land, only approximately 9,500 
square miles have so far been de- 
veloped, the potential resources 
of the country will be appreciated. 
A considerable area is taken up by 
the main mountain range in the 
centre of the peninsula but there 
remain vast tracts of jungle still 
to be exploited. 





There is little need for plate glass insurance Stores have open fronts without windows 

























Fighting Men of Insurance 


ECOND LIEUTENANT Lawrence C. “‘Lal’’ Blanchard, in 
S civilian life a Shreveport, La., insurance man, was 
posthumously awarded the nation’s fourth highest decora- 
tion, the Silver Star. Here is his heroic story. 

Our troops had been in Normandy two days. Murder- 
ous artillery and small arms fire from the enemy pinned 
his infantry unit of the Fourth Division to the ground. Ac- 
companied by two soldiers, Lt. Blanchard braved the 
heavy fire to advance to a forward position, where they 
could observe the enemy and direct their own artillery 
fire. He found and accurately reported the location of an 
enemy strongpoint. The enemy fire was thus greatly re- 
duced, enabling the Americans to fight their way forward. 

An announcement from headquarters, European Thea- 
ter of Operations, said of Lt. Blanchard: “During this 
action, he was killed by a direct hit from a high velocity 
German shell. His timely direction of fire was instru- 
mental in saving the lives of many of our troops.” 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. 














So it was in the 

beginning and is 

now—-more than 
ever 


DAM,” SCOLDED Eve, as Eden’s 

gates closed finally and fate- 

fully on their shivering backs, “you 
should have had insurance!” 

“How could I imagine this 
would happen to us! Everything 
seemed so safe in there! Listen 
here, Eve, it was your fault! You 
would have to have that apple!” 

Which proves that woman 
caused the first casualty in the 
world, and an apple was the first 
hazard that befell man. And he 
was not insured! 

Since then hazards have mul- 
tiplied in direct ratio with the 
progress of man’s endeavors to 
protect himself and Eve. Women 
are tied up inextricably with the 
whole process, which has led -to 
casualty insurance. For Adam saw 
right away that it was up to him 
to protect himself from this first 
mistake — woman. 

After all, she was his most prized 






















The Power of a Woman 


by MRS. EUNICE WOLFE 


possession. He needed her in the 
vast and lonely world. Adam im- 
mediately got a couple of skins, 
to protect this fragile creature, 
and himself, and to this very day, 
he’s been kept busy buying furs. 
But Adam had learned his lesson 
— protect what you have. He’d 
found out that it’s a life-and-death 
struggle to get possessions. To 
keep them, or a reasonable fac- 
simile thereof, is equally important. 
Finally, he invented insurance for 
that purpose. 


Not A Crass APART 


I’ve been asked to express my 
views On women, in insurance, 
especially casualty insurance. Aside 
from the basic fact that women 
are actually at the bottom of the 
whole business, my opinion is that 
women should not be treated as 
a class apart, in considering their 
relation to casualty insurance. 

















Women are people. As customers 
for any sort of insurance, they are 
exactly the same as men customers. 

Their numbers, naturally, are 
fewer as casualty customers, but 
their possibilities when they do 
fall into that class, are exactly 
the same, so far as profit to the 
underwriter and agent is con- 
cerned. They need only a slight 
difference in the approach, be- 
cause their thinking is less com- 
plicated than men’s. They want 
only to know, in plain words, 
what the policy will do for them 
and how much it will cost. 

True, with the broader thinking 
of the modern woman in regard 
to employment and entry into 
business activities, there is an ever- 
increasing number of women who 
are casualty prospects, casualty 
risks. They need the protection of 
casualty insurance in practically 
every form. But the companies 
know this, I am sure, and the 
prospect lists of agents do not 
skip over a business woman, for 
example, because she is a woman. 
If she owns or conducts a retail 
store, or a large department store, 
her insurance business is no dif- 
ferent because she is a woman. 
Her approach to it is exactly the 
same as a man’s. If she is a good 
business woman, she is well aware 
of her insurable hazards, and she 
is no harder to sell or to convince 
than a man in a similar position. 


THE POWER OF A WOMAN 


Women Back or .MEn’s EFFortTs 


However, women, as women, 
not as business or employed wo- 
men, have been an integral part 
of the growth of casualty business 
and perhaps deserve to have that 
basic service recognized. Right 
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. Women should not be treated as a 
class apart 


now might be a good time to 
review that part. Going back again 
to Adam, I might point out that 
from Eden down to now, every 
step taken by man has had a 
woman back of it. Man developed 
commerce, building boats and sail- 
ing the seas in them, to carry the 
goods that women want. Teas, 
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spices, silks, furs — man could 
have got along without these 
things, but would he dare come 
home without them! 

And so ships and cargoes were 
first crudely insured. 

Then women demanded nice 
homes. That cost men a lot of 
effort, to earn the money to build 
them, to furnish them with an ever- 
increasing supplement of gadg- 
ets, furniture, wallpaper, china, 
silver. The values of the mul- 
titudinous products that women 
demand for themselves, their 
children and their homes, steadily 
mounted. Man, himself, might 
ever have been content with a 
bed, a table and a chair, had not 
woman eternally prodded him for 
a better bed, a table and a chair. 
Women are competitive — one 
with another. A man has simply 
got to hump himself to enable his 
wife to keep up with the Joneses. 





Men built ships to carry the goods that women want 
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That’s good for man. It stirs him 
on in healthy, competitive, pro- 
ductive effort. The myriad of 
manufacturing establishments re- 
sulting produced a myriad of cas- 
ualty hazards on which the cas- 
ualty insurance business rests. 

Because the effort to achieve all 
these things was backbreaking, 
man worried about how all could 
be lost, in the twinkling of an eye. 
So he invented insurance, where 
losses could be spread and total 
catastrophe softened. 


EVER-INCREASING NEED 


Women, too, are learning the 
lesson as, more and more, wealth, 
possessions, responsibility come 
under their personal jurisdiction. 
So the various classes of casualty 
insurance involve them, too. Wo- 
men owners of homes and auto- 
mobiles are vastly increasing in 
numbers, and they are under the 
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same likelihood of liability hazards. 
They need automobile bodily in- 
jury and physical damage policies. 
Women are flying, and after the 
war will be “up in the air’ more 
and more. Aviation accident in- 
surance is for them, too. They will 
be sold easily on the need. 
Women have amassed much 
personal wealth in War Bonds, 
securities, furs, diamond rings, 
valuable prop- 
erty of all sorts. 
Women workers 
in industrial 
plants, for ex- 
ample, quite of- 
ten indulge in 
mink and 
valuable jew- 
elry. They’ve 
earned these 
things, them- 
selves, the hard 
way. Judge for 
yourself wheth- 
er they will be 
susceptible to protection through 
insurance. They know they need 
burglary and theft insurance. 
There are dishonest women, as 
well as men, and the numbers of 
women bookkeepers, cashiers, 
holders of other responsible posi- 
tions, increased tremendously by 
the manpower shortage of this 
period, make women important 
risks to be insured under fidelity 
bonds and other similar forms 


THE POWER OF A WOMAN 





Women are indulging in hunting 





of dishonesty insurance. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 


The greatly augmented num- 
bers of professional women - 
physicians, lawyers, owners of busi- 
nesses, offer a ripe field for casualty 
lines. There are women in public 
office — they need surety bonds; 
women contractors, an opportunity 
for the sale of contractors’ bonds. 

All this con- 
stitutes a con- 
siderable wedge 
of prospects for 
casualty in- 
surance. All that 
is necessary is 
recognition of a 
growing impor- 
tance from the 
numbers stand- 
point, and of 
the fact that the 
approach to 
women in selling 
this type of in- 
surance should be a clear explana- 
tion of what insurance they need, 
what it will cost, plus service. For 
women are loyal customers. It is 
inherent in them to look for advice, 
appreciate good advice, and reward 
service with faithfulness. 

Perhaps the companies interested 
in casualty insurance could find 
inspiration for future broadened 
forms in reviewing the thinking of 
women. While there is some 
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awakening among women generally 
as to the existence of many other 
forms of insurance other than life, 
I do find from personal observa- 
tion and surveys, that women are 
not too conscious of their own 
need for accident and health in- 
surance. Yet with women voyag- 
ing further and further into the 
realms of active life, they are 
susceptible as never before to dan- 
gers that call for the protection 
that accident and health insurance 
will afford them. 


FIELD FOR ACCIDENT POLICIEs 


In private life, certainly the 
home-keeper, too, if incapacitated 
by the results of a fall, or other 
accident, needs recompense for 
the expenses that follow when 
she cannot perform her usual, all- 
important duties. And millions of 
such accidents do occur, year after 
year. I believe there is a tre- 
mendous field for the sale of ac- 
cident policies to women — re- 
gardless of occupation. For, 
contrary to a somehow prevalent 
belief, woman is a logical, hard- 
headed human when it comes to 
the buying of something which 
will protect herself and her loved 
ones from financial loss and in- 
convenience resulting from any- 
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thing that happens to her. Eve, 
too, has learned the lesson. 

Home, itself, all too often is not 
the safest place in the world. 
There are the dangers of stairs, 
falls from ladders or chairs and 
hanging curtains, burns, slipping 
in bathtubs. The gamut for wom- 
en is wide and high. Golf balls 
can strike women as well as men. 
Women are indulging in hunting, 
fishing, and many other sports 
where their hazards are equal to 
men’s. Women are learning that 
their widened horizons have 
brought widened hazards and li- 
abilities which they cannot afford 
to overlook. 


“NEVER IGNORE A WoMAN’”’ 


The protection of women is of 
vital interest to the companies 
and to the agents. It is a duty to 
the community, as woman be- 
comes more and more a vital part 
of the active life of the community. 
Plus the profit angle, there is 
another — a broadened, humani- 
tarian service. As has been said: 
“Never ignore a woman,” and in 
insurance, there never was a truer 
phrase. Casualty insurance, as well 
as all other forms of business, must 
recognize the power of a woman 
— and rise to the occasion. 
































Modern production 
methods call for 
increased safety organ- 
ization 





















Careers in Safety 


> by HERBERT J. STACK 


HE ORGANIZED SAFETY move- of control. Haphazard attention 
gira had its development in no longer sufficed. Manufacturing 
the present century. As civilization processes were too complex and 
developed, men had to organize too extensive to permit the plac- 
for safety. ing of much faith in the worker’s 

When the industrial revolution unaided ability to master them 
ushered in the modern era of ma- safely. Thus the train of develop- 
chine production, a new array of ment was started which culmi- 
hazards was created. These called nated in the organized industrial 
> for systematic, organized programs safety movement and modern 

Careers in Safety is condensed from the safety engineering. 
introduction to the book of the same In order to reach sources of heat 
name. The book was written by staff and fuel, man developed coal 


members of the Center for Safety Educa- ; ; : 
tion, which is supported by ps from Mines and oil wells. In earlier days 


the Association of Casualty and Surety coal mining was extremely danger- 
Executives. Published by Funk and ys Thousands of men lost their 


Wagnalls, the book can be obtained for 7 : : 
$1.50. lives in explosions or through as- 
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phyxiation from “‘fire damp,” but 
today such disasters are quite rare 
in spite of the tremendous increase 
in mining. Mine safety improve- 
ments have been developed by a 
group of engineers and inspectors 
who have become expert in this 
particular field. 

“What is true of coal mining is 
true also of other mining, such as 
precious metals, iron and copper, 
and quarrying. Drilling for oil and 
harnessing the well were also ex- 
tremely hazardous, but nowadays 
the safety engineer has made these 
jobs relatively safe. 

With the remarkable develop- 
ment of the automobile in the past 
thirty years, with millions of cars 
on our highways every day, wider 
streets had to be constructed, signs 
and signals installed, and bridges 
and viaducts built to carry the 
heavy load of traffic. Work of this 
kind had to be done by experts. 
And so the traffic engineer came 
into the picture. He was called 
upon to solve the perplexing prob- 
lems occasioned by the flow of 
heavy traffic on our streets and 
highways. 

Thus we see that jobs have 
arisen because of real need for 
them. When a danger exists we 
have to find some way to combat 
it. The best way is to train people 
to meet these dangers. 

There are new specialists in the 
prevention of occupational dis- 
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eases — physicians, industrial hy- 
gienists, and engineers. In the 
early days of mining it was found 
that many men working with 
quartz, in sand quarries, and in 
tunnels, died from silicosis, a dis- 
ease that was in some respects 
similar to tuberculosis. It was 
found that silicosis, which was due 
to the action of silica dust on the 
lung tissue, could be prevented. 
Other industrial poisons, such as 
lead and zinc, benzol and carbon 
monoxide, together with acids, 
caustics and irritants that caused 
skin diseases, had to be eliminated. 
Mines had to be made safer and 
the manufacturing of chemicals 
less hazardous. Out of this grew 
the need for chemical engineers, in- 
dustrial physicians, and industrial 
nurses. In addition, there devel- 
oped a need for research workers 
to conduct studies on the nature of 
these various diseases. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In the early days of the railroad 
serious accidents occurred frequently . 
In those days 
trains had to 
be stopped by 
handbrakes, 
and there were 
no electrical 
signal systems. 
Cars were large- 
ly constructed 
of wood, and in 
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the event of a crash they were 
smashed to pieces and often burned. 
Many trainmen were killed while 
coupling cars together, for there 
were no automatic couplers such as 
we have today. But science, inven- 
tion, and prevention have done 
much to make railroad travel safer. 
In addition to mechanical aids 
railroads have safety engineers 
who carry on safety activities. The 
field of railroad safety thus provides 
many interesting jobs. 

Aviation safety is another field 
of specialization. The history of 
man’s conquest of the air has been 
a story of the development of 
safer planes and safety devices for 
pilots, crews, and passengers. The 
science of meteorology has been 
explored in order to make flying 
safer, for a knowledge of weather 
conditions is of critical importance 
to flyers. All-metal planes are 
equipped with powerful and re- 
liable motors. The instrument 
board on the modern air liner, 
with dozens of instruments to 
measure altitude, air speed, bank 
and draft, and a dozen other things, 
seems highly complicated but is 
most useful to pilot and navigator. 
New air fields have been con- 
structed, with light beacons and 
auxiliary landing lights. Two-way 
radio provides continuous con- 
nection with ground stations and 
other planes. Flyers are furnished 
with parachutes. Governmental 
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regulations of aircraft have one 
major object — safety. These are 
among the ways in which aviation 
is becoming steadily safer. It is 
only natural that increased air 
traffic has given rise to many 
safety jobs in operation, main- 
tenance, and servicing. 














HERBERT J. STACK 
. men had to organize for safety 


Tue INSURANCE INDUSTRY 


Another interesting development in 
safety has centered in insurance com- 
panies, where thousands of engi- 
neers, inspectors, chemists, and 
other experts in special services are 
employed. This is especially true 
of casualty and fire insurance com- 
panies whose purpose is not only 
to distribute the risks and the costs 
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but to prevent accidents, fires, 
and other disasters. When indus- 
tries take out any insurance they pay 
premiums. These premiums are 
used to meet the cost of claims. We 
can readily see that the fewer the 
claims resulting from accidents or 
fires and the smaller the amount 
of these claims the lower the pre- 
mium rates that must be paid by 
industry. Insurance companies are 
interested in keeping rates low, 
just as industries want to 
see lower costs. The com- 
panies therefore employ 
inspectors and engineers 
to visit plants and im- 
prove their safety pro- 
visions; they make sur- 
veys of accident records 


and hazards; they recom- ~~ , ay 


mend changes to improve G 
conditions. Insurance companies 
are interested not only in accidents, 
but in occupational diseases as 
well. Some of the larger insurance 
companies employ as many as five 
hundred men in their safety engi- 
neering departments. 


NEED FOR SPECIALISTS 


One can readily see that safety 
jobs have arisen out of a definite 
need. We have had to employ spe- 
cialists to show us how to reduce 
accidents. For we have learned 
that accidents do not just “hap- 
pen,” but that they have definite 
causes, and that if we can find the 
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causes and remove or control 
them, accidents will decrease. 

Let us consider an example of 
this. A city found that it was hav- 
ing a very large number of acci- 
dents at one intersection. A traffic 
engineer was called in, and made 
a careful study of twenty-five col- 
lisions which had occurred at that 
point. He found that most of them 
were caused by turning move- 
ments. After the installation of a 
central “‘blinker” light 
which required cars to 
slow down and turn 
around it, accidents dur- 
ing the next year dropped 
to only three. 

In the same way in- 
dustries have employed 
specialists to analyze and 
Py remedy their accident 
records. For instance, it has been 
necessary to call in industrial hy- 
giene experts to solve the problem 
of poisonous fumes and hazardous 
chemicals. All of these situations 
call for well-trained specialists. 


Dogs SAFETY Work Pay? 

The safety movement has achieved 
remarkable results. .For example, 
in twenty-five years the American 
railroads reduced passenger deaths 
87 per cent; the cement industry 
decreased employee deaths 95 per 
cent. In a 29-year period the U. S. 
Steel Corporation reduced acci- 
dents 62 per cent. As another 
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striking example, deaths of chil- 
dren of school age, from traffic ac- 
cidents, dropped 20 per cent in 
eighteen years, while deaths of 
adults increased over 100 per cent 
in the same period. What does 
this show about the value of safety 
education? 


WARTIME GROWTH OF SAFETY 


The need for safety became par- 
ticularly acute at the outbreak of 
World War II. Accidents not only 
caused loss of life and injuries, but 
also resulted in a great waste of 
materials and a slowing down of 
production. The loss due to indus- 
trial accidents alone ran into bil- 
lions of dollars annually. Some- 
thing, had to be done about the 
matter. Injured workmen could 
not build bombers; burned facto- 
ries could not make guns, nor 
smashed trucks transport war goods. 

This war gave rise to thousands 


ee 
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of new safety jobs. More than 
20,000 safety supervisors were 
trained for industry; the Army de- 
veloped a safety program with 
several thousand engineers and 
inspectors assigned to factory in- 
spection and supervision of opera- 
tions. The Navy also appointed 
safety officers. As a result of these 
efforts, accidents among civilians 
in industry and among men in the 
armed forces decreased materially. 
Each army camp, for example, 
was provided with one or more 
safety officers; each aviation depot 
or other installation had its safety 
department. 

In summary, accidents consti- 
tute a costly drain on human and 
material resources. They have 
reached such proportions that only 
the most expert leadership, to- 
gether with the interested coopera- 
tion of every person, will defeat 
them. 


Share-the-Ride ‘Plans 


A new development in “sharing-the-ride” is under way at a Seattle 
aircraft plant. At a main point of exit for “Plant No. 2,” a battery of signs 
lettered with the names of the different residential districts of the city 
has been erected. All a riderless worker has to do is to stand under the 
sign identifying his or her residential district. The chances are that the 
worker will soon be picked up by a driver who is also going to that part of 
the city. The plan has now been in use for several weeks, and plant protec- 


tion officialsreport that it is working out satisfactorily. — American Business 
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“Just a minute! Has the lady adequate insurance?” — Courtesy 
Bankers Life Company 
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“Just because I didn’t have accident “Does your company have a supply of 
insurance when I fell off the ladder my prewar paper to print the policies on or 
wife considers I’m a blooming idiot!” will you have to use a victory model?” 
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HE RECENT DEBUT of the re- 
"Tt onl comprehensive personal 
liability policy marked another 
outstanding achievement in casu- 
alty-insurance history. Through 


the years the 
protecting arms 
of liability in- 
surance have 
been reaching 
out into more 
numerous and 
varied fields of 
human activity. 
Howextensively 
its broadened 
scope affects our 
daily lives is 
well illustrated 
by a number of 
property dam- 
age cases which 
have arisen un- 
der the compre- 
hensive personal 
liability policy. 


Damage Claims Oddities 


by JOSEPH S. SOLLERS 





JOSEPH S. SOLLERS 


. . good market in the comprehensive 
personal liability policy 
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It is not likely that much con- 
sideration would be given to the 
possibility of property damage 
claims arising out of fishing and 
golfing. Two such instances, how- 


ever, arose last 
summer. In 
one, an insured, 
while casting, 
accidentally 
hooked into and 
broke the glasses 
of his compan- 
ion. In the other, 
the insured 
drove a golf 
ball with such 
force and inac- 
curacy that it 
struck and broke 
a storm window 
of claimant’s 
home. 

A rather odd 
accident oc- 
curred while a 
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New York insured and his friend 
were preparing to go off to camp. 
In the handling of a knife the 


insured slashed the claimant’s 
trousers so badly that the repair 
bill was $15.09. 

Children’s activities are fre- 
quently the cause of accidents 
where the damage is slight but 
where the danger to a friendship 
might be great. Such a case occurred 
in the home of a West Virginia 
insured. While the insured’s chil- 
dren were playing they bumped 
into a guest with such force that 
his glasses were knocked off and 
broken. New glasses were paid for 
by the insurer, and the incident 
was forgotten. 

Another claim involving active 
children and glasses occurred in 
November in Colorado when a 
student, who was taking care of 
the insured’s children, attempted 
to put them to bed. One of the 
children accidentally struck the 
claimant, breaking her glasses. The 
glasses were replaced at a cost of 
$7.98. 

In Massachusetts an insured’s 
son in some way got hold of a 
visitor’s wrist watch and, while 
playing with it, broke the winding 
stem. The insurance company had 
the watch repaired for only $11.50 
but to the real satisfaction of the 
claimant and insured. 

The children of a Wisconsin 
insured threw a lighted match in 
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through the window of the house 
of a neighbor. The result was a 
burned rug. However, the neigh- 
bor was a friendly soul and brought 
no action. The possibilities for 
damage in a case like this are un- 
limited. As a‘general rule, parents 
are not held liable for the torts of 
their minor children committed 
outside of an agency relationship. 
However, had there been serious 
damage to the house the owner 
would have found substantial re- 
sponsibility in the coverage pro- 
vided for the 
children under 
their father’s 
CPL policy. 

It would ap- 
pear inevitable 
that claims 
should be made 
for windows 
broken by chil- 
dren, and such 
a case arose recently in North 
Carolina. This damage was brought 
about by the insured’s four-year- 
old son while he was busily en- 
gaged in throwing stones in the 
claimant’s yard. A window screen 
was torn out and‘a leaded glass 
window was broken. 

The combination of children 
and stones has accounted for many 
a broken windshield. An incident 
of this kind occurred recently in 
Connecticut resulting in damage 
of $5.57. 
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Children can not be held re- 
sponsible for all property damage 
in the home. One claimant, a guest 
of one of our Nebraska insureds, 
laid her sports coat over a chair 
and went into another room. 
When she came back she found 
that the hostess’s airedale had 
pulled her coat from the daven- 
port and had torn it to pieces. The 
guest’s annoyance and the insured’s 
embarrassment were assuaged by 
a $15.00 settlement. 

When it comes to wearing ap- 
parel dogs show no partiality and 
treat strangers 
and friends alike. 
One day last 
fall the claim- 
ant was walking 
past the home 
of an Oklahoma 
insured when she 
was attacked by 
his dog. The suit 
coat being worn by the claimant 
was damaged to the extent of 
$30.00. 

It would seem that dogs do not 
always confine their destructive 
proclivities to inanimate objects. 
The pet of an insured jumped over 
a fence and destroyed a neighbor’s 
chickens to the value of $25.00. 

In another case, the insured 
owned a handsome doberman 
pinscher which it was necessary 
for him to keep locked up in an 
apartment for long periods of time. 





DAMAGE CLAIMS ODDITIES 
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As the poor animal had no way of 
getting outdoors considerable dam- 
age was done not only to the floors 
of the insured’s own apartment 
but to the ceiling of the apartment 
below. A settlement was made 
with the owners for damage to the 
ceiling. 

Man’s best friend is not always 
alone when involved in situations 
ex delicto. For example, a Minne- 
sota insured was playing with a’ 
dog in a restaurant. The playing 
seems to have gotten rather rough 
because the dog pushed the insured 
into a showcase, breaking the 
glass. The cost was $12.50. 

It would hardly seem fair to 
ignore the part the horse plays in 
claims of this kind. There are times 
when, casting aside his normal 
restraint, he upsets an automobile 

-if not an apple cart. Recently, 
a horse owned by an Illinois in- 
sured ran away and into an auto- 
mobile, causing $250 damage. 

Another case involving damage 
to property caused by a horse 
occurred in North Carolina. While 
our insured was hitching his horse 
to a buggy the 
animal became 
frightened and 
ran away. 
Before he came 
to the end of 
his run he 
plunged into 
the claimant’s 
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stables and did considerable dam- 
age to the saddle and feed rooms. 
This claim was settled for $25.00. 

A native of the South on pleas- 
ure bent drove his ox to town. The 
ox plunged through a large shop 
window. No, it was not a china 
shop — it was a hat shop. The 
native was without benefit of lia- 
bility insurance and is now facing, 
through impending litigation, the 





loss of his ox. Perhaps he would 
have been a bad risk anyway. 

These case histories can give 
little more than a hint of the wide 
protection afforded by the com- 
prehensive personal liability pol- 
icy. One thing, however, is clear 
as crystal — in its universality can 
be found a broad and fertile field 
for cultivation by the enterprising 
insurance salesman. 
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Fidelity bonds can be as sim 
ple as ABC — depending on 
your viewpoint 
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Fidelity Insurance — Bound to Boom 
by WILLIAM J. SCHIFF 
GENTS WHO HANDLE fidelity in- ed in the vast postwar possibilities . 
surance are facing a great of this line. Here are some reasons 
future, for after the war this busi- why we believe that fidelity in- 
ness is bound to surance has an 
attractive and 


t boom. 
Fidelity bonds 
are as simple as 
ABC and some 
agents have so 
found them; 
others seem to 
be baffled by 
them. It all de- 
pends on your 
i point of view. 
a If you have dis- 
covered that 


enlarging field 
awaiting it. 

1. Employers 
affected by war 
who discovered 
the real value of 
fidelity insur- 
ance when per- 
sonnel problems 
became para- 
mount in man- 
agement, are 


















they areexactly, solidly sold and 
in principal, will need and 
like other popu- look to coverage 
lar forms of in- to fit peacetime 
surance, you WILLIAM J. SCHIFF business and 
will be interest- . . « producers must keep in tune problems. 
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The air will be full of excitement when the boys come back 


2. In all lines of insurance the 
war period is stressing the need 
for compact, straightforward in- 
surance contracts which do a 
clean job of complete coverage. 
Nowhere is this more in evidence 
than the fidelity field. “Blanket” 
coverage is the watchword and 
you may be sure that further ex- 
tensions of this principle are inevi- 
table in our line. Producers must 
keep in tune with the trend in 
order to service present business in 
force as well as sell modern bonds 
to forward thinking clients. Post- 





war opportunities are going to be 
the fruition of wartime problems, 
so this very day is the time to aim 
the thinking machine in that di- 
rection. 

3. Financial institutions which 
expanded during the war will 
need continuing service and atten- 
tion to their increased blanket 
bond coverage purchased during 
the war and especially with re- 
spect to homecoming personnel 
which may change present needs 
for this kind of insurance. After the 
war, surveys of bank insurance 
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will be in great demand and the 
agent who interests himself in pre- 
senting such surveys as prepared 
by an able company will be 
profitably busy. 

4. The air will be full of excite- 
ment when the boys come back. 
Many will feel too strongly the 
spirit of adventure to drop back 
into the accustomed groove. They 
will strike out —in business for 
themselves. Capital, their war 
bonds and other savings, has 
been accumulating. 

Such new business ventures will 
need insurance, all kinds of insur- 
ance, and not the least of this will 
be fidelity insurance designed to 
protect that hard-won, precious 
capital. The producer who ac- 
quires such business is headed for 
a fine premium volume of rich 
quality. 


New Faces — Oup PLACEs 


5. With the war’s end there will 
be shifts in population, hence 
changing personnel in business. 
New faces are going to be found 
in old places. That spells a great 
need for new fidelity insurance. 
The most frequent objection to the 
purchase of fidelity insurance is 
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the statement, “I know and trust 
all my employees.” How natural 
that is. No one would permit an 


untrusted employee to handle 
money. Still, that is why there are 
fidelity losses; the trusted em- 
ployee, experience has shown, oc- 
casionally goes wrong. 

The motto should be, ‘A bonded 
employee is a trusted employee.” 
All employees should welcome the 
distinction of qualifying for bond. 
New employees should expect to 
be able to give a bond as a pre- 
requisite to employment. Pro- 
ducers who see this opportunity 
cannot fail to cash in on its value. 

All this current talk about post- 
war planning should not obscure . 
the fact, however, that we don’t 
need war or postwar periods, or 
any special events to sell fidelity 
bonds. This class of insurance is 
forging ahead, year after year, 
through depression and prosperity, 
to new records of achievement in 
broadened coverage at repeated 
reductions in the premium cost. 
The buying public is getting the 
“feel” of the great need for it. 
You have the chance to capitalize 
on that active understanding of 
the buyer. 


@ You'd be surprised how you can win friends and influence people, if 


you have some idea of what you’re talking about. — Channing Pollock. 











A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


Having given most of my business career to selling multiple line fire and casualty 
coverages — operating in a small but prosperous country town — it is my 
sincere conviction that for women the insurance business is one of the cleanest 
and most interesting professions that anyone could enter. It’s necessary from the 
start to have a reasonable knowledge of policy coverages plus the confidence in 
your own ability to fit them to customer needs. — Mrs. Milton J. Gimber. 


I would like to emphasize two items: First, that an adequately conceived, well-rounded, 
and well-executed insurance program is a definite asset to any company; is a most 
important element of the operation of a successful business; and warrants at all times 
the full consideration of top management. — H. L. Hubbell. 


The prime objective of the American Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc. is the development of career insurance personnel. As in all 
other career-building efforts, education is the cornerstone. This fact is quickly 
gleaned from the statement of purposes contained in the Institute’s charter. - 
Dr. Harry J. Loman. 


One vast difference between the insurance business and others is that the insurance 
quality customer does not attain that status merely by his ability to pay the price on the 
tag. He must qualify for our quality product on the basis of moral integrity, wholesome 
home surroundings and effitient business management. We can be very proud of the 
fact that the roster of our quality customers would be a roll call of outstanding Ameri- 
cans. — Calvin A. Soriero. 
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MISS MARION A. BILLS was elected ass’t secretary MISS MINA M. TREFFES, personnel directress of female 
of the Aetna Life Ins. Co. in 1925, becoming the first staff for The Ocean Acc. and Guar. Corp., Ltd., and the 
woman in Hartford and one of the first in the country Com’! Union Assurance Co. Ltd. in N. Y., began her 
to be made an officer of an insurance company. Miss insurance career in 1911. For 6 years she was super- 
Bills is now an assistant secretary for four companies. visor of all company files. Active in Golden Hill Chorus. 


A Women in Insurance 


Miscellany V 


NEWS COMMENTATOR. — Leland Stowe and pilot, BABY JEEP. — The Army’s famous jeep has a step- 
Capt. Kudravetz, are about to take off for the Italian front. child. This pint-sized jeep, powered by a refrigerator 
His news broadcasts, sponsored by the Capital Stock motor, has put in its appearance in Chicago. The 
Fire Insurance Companies, are heard every Saturday eve- miniature jeep, being driven by Kenneth Tillotsen, 
ning over the Blue Network at 7:15 EWT and 6:15 CWT. was built for him by his father, Frank. {Acme Photo} 


— got 





EXPLOSION. — Belching great clouds of _ACCIDENT.— Charred beyond recognition are the remains of 
smoke, the wall of a furniture warehouse _ the fuselage of the New York-to-Los Angeles American Airlines 
collapses after an explosion lifted off roof plane which crashed and burned in the fog-bound foothills near 
during a four-alarm fire. Two firemen be- Burbank, carrying 24 persons, including crew, to their death. In 
low were killed by the falling debris. background is ship’s tail, the largest remaining part of plane. 


A Coverages 
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FACE. — Ned Sparks, glum faced film comedian, applied for an insur- 
ance policy some time ago, calling for payment of $100,000 in event 
any photo ever appears in print showing him smiling. Mr. Sparks 
told agent that publication of such a picture would do irreparable 
damage to his reputation as premier “sour puss” of Hollywood. 


& 





ical above, was completely stripped and left bare by the 
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FIRE. — Damages up to $250,000 resulted when fire swept 


yas struck by severe hurricane which ravaged the east 
short time ago, and their world-famous boardwalk, 


the hurricane, and nothing remains but twisted boards. 


through Spectrochrome Institute (above), near Malaga, 
N. J. The president and owner of Institute, Mr. Dinsah P. 
Ghadiali, said that much valuable equipment and personal 
records went up in flames. Firemen pour water on plant. 
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LEGS. — Perhaps for the first time, beautiful pho- 
tographic models have been given protection by 
their manager, Mr. Thornton, who took out a mil- 
lion dollars worth of insurance for 100 models 
The policies cover sickness, accident and death. 


Coverages 9 


HANDS. — Louis Napolitan, artist and designer of 
women’s hair styles, signed contracts with some of our 
member companies some time ago, and they placed a 
valuation of $1,000,000 on his hands. He believes that 
war and economic changes greatly influence hair styles. 








PROTECTION. — Shown here is a testing 
chamber where carburetors for Wright Cyclone 
Airplane engines are tested. The “witches’ hats,” 
or Kidde discharge nozzles, on either side of the 
chamber protect the operation from fire. { Acme} 


A Safety 


COURSE. — This southern driver course, complete 
with dead-end streets, parking lanes, railway cross- 
ings and signs, tests drivers’ ability to handle a car. At 
first, 55 per cent of applicants failed, chiefly on know!l- 
edge of laws; better Preparation has lowered failures. 


MEN FROM MARS.— Only trained men, who wear 
specially-made coveralls of rubber, are allowed to work in 
the hydeofluoric acid alkylation unit of defense plant corp. 
in Calif. So strong is the acid that, if placed in a glass tum- 
bler in concentrated form, it wouid disintegrate tumbler. 


Safety V 


GAS-O-LET. — This flush-to-the-wall gas control box, 
tested and approved by the American Gas Assn., elimi- 
nates dangers of exposed connections and children 
opening the valve. A very unique safety shut-off locks 
valve in position until the gas appliance is connected 







































Small business will greatly 
expand after the war — and 
so will opportunity for the 
alert agent and broker 


Small Business — Field for 
the Future 


by HARRY C. MICHAEL ’ 


E HEAR A GREAT DEAL today 

WV about the future possibili- 
ties of “‘small business.” It is gener- 
ally believed that the era of the 
small businessman will take a sharp 
up-swing at war’s end, with a 
mushroom grown of “one-man” 
enterprises being started by return- 
ing veterans with capital or credit 
acquired by reason of war service. 
There seems to be little doubt 
that in the few years immediately 
following the war, there will be up 
to a million small businesses opened 
or reopened in the United States. 
And what is of interest to us in the 
insurance business is the fact that 
the majority of them should be 
prime prospects for many lines of 


coverage. 

Most of the business establish- 
ments in this country have always 
been within the definition of “‘small 





business” — ranging from the im- 
migrant capitalist who launches a 
street corner peanut stand as the 
first venture on his path to owning 
a chain of confectionery stores, to 
the proprietor of the wholesale 
grocery who has done business at 
the same stand for 50 years. 

There were 2,760,000 such small 
businesses in this country at the 
start of the war. It is estimated 
that about 30 per cent of them 
have closed their doors since Pear] 
Harbor. While, of course, it is not 
anticipated that all of the approxi- 
mately 800,000 small establish- 
ments which have terminated their 
existence because of the war will 
be reopened, it is reasonable to 
expect that a majority of them will 
be resurrected when the war situa- 
tion which caused their demise is 
happily ended. 














Many of these abandoned busi- 
nesses represented premiums lost 
to agents, who will naturally be on 
the lookout for the chance of wel- 
coming back former policyholders 
who return from war service or 
jobs in defense plants to re-enter 
their former occupations. Many 
proprietors of independent busi- 
nesses who entered defense plants 
at per diems presumed to be some- 
what in excess of the former daily 
profits may return to expand their 
former businesses with added capi- 
tal, saved from big wages. 


Many New VENTURES 

Of equal interest to the agent is 
the expected appearance of hun- 
dreds of thousands of entirely new 
ventures by men (and women) 
who are just starting their business 
careers, or who before the war 
were employees of another. 

These small businesses will be of 
great diversity, including small re- 
tail stores, service stations, distri- 
bution agencies, dry cleaners, ga- 
rages, radio and appliance sales 
and repair shops, photograph stu- 
dios and countless other ventures, 
some of which may exist today 
only in the imagination of boys 
now in the foxholes. Many new 
and strange occupations are ex- 
pected to arise after the war, yet 
there should be none so bizarre 
that it will not need insurance 
protection, 
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MIscELLANEOuS LINES 


As to casualty and surety, the 
chief concern of the agent in con- 
nection with the small business es- 
tablishment is, of course, with the 
so-called miscellaneous lines, among 
which are: automobile BI and PD, 
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small businesses opened 


or reopened 


. a_ million 


public liability on store premises, safe 
burglary, outside and -inside robber) 
and messenger, storekeepers robbery, 
dishonesty insurance, personal accident, 
plate glass, check forgery and boilers. 

To give a typical example of the 
coverages needed by a small busi- 
ness, and which should be sold 
without much difficulty, let us 




















1945 


take a corner dry-cleaning estab- 
lishment in a suburban community. 
To begin, there is usually a de- 
livery truck or automobile. Here 
the essential nature of public lia- 
bility insurance protection is so 
obvious that it is doubtful if any 
owner who can speak the English 
language will decline to purchase 
it. Not so obvious, but readily un- 
derstood, is the necessity for simi- 
lar coverage on the owner’s per- 
sonal automobile. Many persons 
who, as wage earners, turned a 
deaf ear to the insurance agent will 
suddenly become insurance-con- 
scious after they sink their hard- 
won dollars in a business venture. 
If the establishment boasts a 
glass front, as most do, the need 
for plate glass insurance is clear. 
Public liability on the premises 
will be accepted by a fair percent- 
age of those solicited, as will safe 
burglary or other appropriate 
forms of theft or burglary cover- 
age. Boiler insurance is needed for 
the apparatus which furnishes 
steam for pressing machines. 
In cases 
ZB c i where the de- 
4 livery chauf- 
feur collects 
cash from cus- 
tomers, the 
wisdom of car- 
rying dishon- 
esty insurance 
may be pointed 
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out, as well as 
the same cov- 
erage on the 
clerk who han- 
dles across-the- 
counter cash 
transactions. 


Rea, 
/SYORE 







PERSONAL 
INSURANCE 


The sale of 
business coverages inevitably opens 
the door to the solicitation of per- 
sonal insurance. Personal accident 
insurance, for example, should be 
presented to every owner of a 
“one-man” business. The man 
who has sunk his capital and pos- 
sibly entered into debt to start a 
business which requires his own 
presence — or the presence of a 
salaried substitute — for its suc- 
cess will lend a particularly atten- 
tive ear to the proposal that he 
protect himself with an accident 
policy which, in the event of dis- 
abling accident, will enable him to 
hire a manager during his absence, 
or else close up shop in the com- 
forting knowledge that his income 
will not cease. 

The man who becomes his own 
boss for the first time is likely to be 
far more cautious, and hence far 
more insurance-minded, than his 
neighbor who has been in business 
for 20 years without having any- 
one fall and break a leg on his door- 
step, or having his automobile run 
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down the father of eight Y — f"Y7, teurs” who are fore- 
children, or having his 7 Y doomed to failure. It is 
cashier abscond with the “* generally accepted as 
blonde bookkeeper and ear true that about one-half 
the payroll. To the man _ = SS... of all new commercial 
new in business, the bare = - enterprises fail to survive 
possibility of any of these = ae | oe their first year. 

things happening tohim (4 There is some hope 
Pa Ce ar , ; 

is usually sufficiently y <.. » thatif the national post- 
ominous to induce him aS war income reaches the 


to carry insurance protection. high level which is usually pre- 

Of course, not all the newly dicted, the outlook for the sur- 
launched post-war business ven- vival of new businesses will be 
tures are A-1 prospects for insur- more encouraging. At all events, 
ance. The liberalized Government _ the survivors will furnish a market 
credit for veterans who wish to set for insurance whjch is well worth 
up for themselves will, no doubt, the attention and cultivation of 
attract many congenital “ama- every producer. 
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“Do you think we should tell him?” 
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Past — Present — Future 


We devote our Sales Promotion col- 
umns this month to an advertisement 
published by the agency of Bean & 
Mason in the Doylestown (Pa.) Intelli- 
gencer. The firm chose to approach the 
twin problem of public relations and 
sales promotion sensibly and simul- 
taneously, without emotional fanfare. 

Under the caption “Past-Present- 
Future,’’ Bean & Mason related the 
following facts about insurance, in 
large type: 

January, 1930, issues of the Doylestown 
Intelligencer contained such articles as 
“New Traffic Regulations Discussed for 
Doylestown,” “The S. P. C. A. Was Pre- 
sented with a $7,000 Trust Fund and 
Ambulance,” ‘‘Women Discuss Short 
Skirts,’ and “‘Discussion for Need of 
Adequate Fighting Forces.” 

That same month, fifteen years ago, 
was a headliner for the Partners of 
Bean & Mason. J. Donald Bean (now 
in the U. S. Navy) became active in 
the insurance business in Doylestown. 
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Usable Ideas for Today 
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John F. Mason entered the employ of 
a large Philadelphia insurance com- 
pany. Then their paths were far apart 
but gradually came together until in 
1943 the present partnership was 
formed. 

During that month many of you 
renewed an insurance policy, paid for 
one or ordered a new contract to in- 
sure a new need. Through the ensuing 
years you may have wondered about 
your insurance dollar. Perhaps you 
asked yourself such questions as these: 
“What is my insurance dollar buy- 
ing?” “Have premiums gone up or 
down?” “Do I get more for my 
premium dollar today than I did 15 
years ago?”’ In checking back into old 
policies, rates, and rule books facts 
were found that will prove of interest 
to you. 

In 1930 the average fire insurance 
rate (on a nation-wide basis) covering 
all classes of risks was $8.90 per $1,000 
of insurance. Today the average is 
$6.40! Then a policy insuring a dwell- 
ing did just that and nothing more. 
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Today it will protect improvements 
and betterments and rental value as 
well. It permits unlimited vacancy. 
No charge is made for a garage con- 
nected with a dwelling. Formerly a 
heavy charge was made for this condi- 
tion. A fire policy insuring household 
contents now protects personal effects 
AWAY from the premises up to 10 
percent of the face amount of the con- 
tract. For only $.60 per $1,000 of 
protection a fire policy can now be 
extended to cover the additional perils 
of windstorm, explosion from any 
cause, falling aircraft, riot, hail, ve- 
hicles and smoke or smudge. Such 
protection was unheard of in 1930. 

Automobile liability and property 
damage rates in Doylestown and vi- 
cinity averaged $29.00 fifteen years 
ago. Today, the average is $16.00! 
Now your policy permits you to drive 
any borrowed car and be insured as 
though driving your own. You are 
now permitted to tow a utility trailer 
and if an accident occurs both the 
automobile and trailer are insured. 
Bail bond service is provided. Thirty- 
day automatic coverage for newly ac- 
quired vehicles is contained in the 
policy. All this for the new price tag of 
$16.00! 

Automobile fire and theft premi- 
ums were $10.00 in 1930. Now the cost 
is $6.00 but, in spite of the reduction, 
the policy has been extended to in- 
clude loss by windstorm, explosion, 
water, malicious mischief, glass break- 
age from any cause and theft of tools 
and equipment. 

One of the most outstanding changes 
during the past 15 years occurred in 
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the field of Public Liability insurance. 
Several years ago $29.50 would pur- 
chase residence sports, personal acts, 
and servants liability insurance. To- 
day $10.00 will purchase the compre- 
hensive personal liability policy - in- 
suring all of these hazards plus the 
“unknown”—hazards which may 
arise in the future but are unknown at 
the time the policy is purchased. The 
contract provides protection for all 
members of the family. A limit of 
$10,000 for bodily injury and property 
damage claims 1s provided. Automatic 
medical expense reimbursement for 
servants injured with a limit of $250 
is another feature included in the new 
low premium of $10.00. 

Since 1930 many improvements 
have been made in the residence 
burglary policy. Today the contract 
insures losses occurring on or AWAY 
from the dwelling. Mysterious disap- 
pearance is considered a theft and 
such a loss is insured. Purse snatching 
and pickpocketing are additional per- 
ils covered. In 1930 these extensions 
weren’t even dreamed about. In spite 
of these added features a $1,000 policy 
will cost $15.00 whereas in 1935 a 
much more limited contract cost 
$28.60. 

Similar improvements and premium 
reductions have taken place in other 
forms ‘of insurance but the examples 
illustrated prove conclusively that the 
insurance business is progressive and 
awake to changing times. What the 
future has in store no one knows, but 
we in the business are proud of the 
part it has played in building America 
and look with confidence to the future. 
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Weves, pRESSED IN WoRKERS 
CLOTHES, WERE NOT DISCOURAGED 
WHEN “THEY SPOTTED A CAR THEY 
WANTED, CHAINED YO A “TELEGRAPH 
POLE! JHEY PATIENTLY DUG OL/T 
THE PoLE AND ESCAPED WITH THE AurTo! 










IE STOCK COMPANY INSURANCE 
AGENT SERVES AN ADEQUATE, 
HONEST AND Economic A/EED. 
HE GIVES PRompPT, PERSONALIZED, 
THOROUGH SERVICE FoR ALL 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS / 
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Go BE CIVORCED INTHE Fin 
\SLANOS, ALL A NATIVE HUSBAND 
HAS “TO Do IS “KNOCK Our H/S 
MOTHER-IN-LAWS 3 FRONT TEETH" 
AND PRONTO.... HE'S FREE FRom 

MATRIMONIAL CARES ! 
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N ESSEX, ENGLAND, RESIDENCE 
ILER RECENTLY EXPLODED, NOT 
ONLY BLOWING “THE HOUSE INTO 
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PB NAGRANT, ARRESTED For 
SLEEPING IN A PARK, WAS AcCUSED 
OF STEALING “THE WALLET OF "THE 
OFFICER IN “THE PATROL WAGON, 
WHILE ENROUTE "© THE Pouce 

















STATION ! 
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. . » ACCIDENT 
Many A Slip. Hurrying to tell his anx- 
ious friends of his miraculous escape 
from death when two oil tankers collided 
and exploded in New York Bay, the 
merchant seaman slipped on the icy 
walk and broke his leg in four places 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.).... Last Lick. 
This time the police patrol car knocked 
down the pedestrian — and after emer- 
gency hospital treatment, gave him a 
ticket for jaywalking (Salt Lake City). 


. . . AUTOMOBILE 
Clean Sweep. His car was stolen, so 
he borrowed another to report the theft 
to the police. That was stolen while he 
was in the station house, so he borrowed 
a motorcycle to get home on. Yes, that 
was stolen, too (Los Angeles)... . 
Tables Turned. It probably seemed 
like a good idea at the time, and the 
motorist, arrested for overparking, prof- 
fered a dollar ticket to the policeman’s 








ball in payment of the fine. It didn’t 
work (Syracuse, N. Y.). 


. . . BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Inside Out. Awakening from a nap in 
the washroom to find himself locked 
into a bar-and-grill for the night, the 
erstwhile customer took $121 from the 
till before smashing his way out through 
a locked cellar door (Corona, N. Y.). 
.. . Learned About Women. This 
unlucky husband stole nineteen expen- 
sive dresses to appease his estranged 
wife; when she refused them, he hawked 
them on the street and offered her the 
proceeds. She disdained the money, too, 
and he was booked on a charge of grand 
larceny (New York City)... . Got 
The Bird. Curators at the famous 
Bronx Zoo were astonished when six of 
the birds caged there disappeared. An 
intensive month-long search revealed as 
the culprit a fourteen-year-old boy who 
said he’d just taken the birds to care for 
them and tell other children about them 
(The Bronx, N. Y.). 


ee 
Flash, Flare, Flame. Unable to start 
his frozen motor, he built a fire under his 
truck, but that set his garage on fire, and 
that exploded an oil drum, which blew 
the roof off the garage, injuring a friend 
and splattering the other side of town 
with burning oil, which brought out the 
Leadville fire department too late to 
save his house from burning to the 
ground (Granite, Colo.). 


. . . Liasmrry 
Big Drip. Workmen chopped away 
with such care at the four-foot-thick base 
of a thirty-foot icicle hanging from the 
top of a 10,000-gallon water tower on the 
roof of a six-story building that the dan- 
gerous dagger of ice fell and shattered 
precisely as planned, with no damage 
done (New York City). 
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As is frequently said, the past three quarters of a century has seen great 
changes. Modern advertising is generally assumed to be in the van of 
such progress. However, some of the methods much used today were 
not unknown to our forebears. The picture above shows a safety poster 
of 1870 and it would not be difficult to find the same idea repeated in 
1945 advertising. Change the horse to an automobile in the “run 
over”’ illustration and modernize the sartorial details and it would 
do today in emphasizing the value of personal accident insurance. 
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HON. WILLIAM J. SWAIN 
DELAWARE 


T= HonoraBie WILLIAM J. Swain, a native of Delaware, was 

elected insurance commissioner of that state in 1938 for a four- 
year term and re-elected to another term in that office in 1942. 
Born, raised and educated in Bridgeville, he was elected state 
treasurer of Delaware for two terms from 1914 to 1919. A member 
of the Industrial Accident Board from 1923 to 1935, he is active in 
civic affairs, a Thirty-Second-Degree Mason, director of the Sussex 
Finance Company of Sussex County, director of the Kent and Sussex 
Fair Association and has been chairman of the Sussex County Re- 
publican Committee since 1922. 











HON. DAVE PEEL 
ARKANSAS 


HE HonorRABLE Dave PEEL was appointed chairman of the Ar- 

kansas Workmen’s Compensation Commission in 1940 and re- 
appointed in 1942 for a term of six years. A native Arkansan, born 
at Bentonville in 1891, he was educated at the University of Arkan- 
sas and_admitted to the bar in 1912. After overseas service as a first 
lieutenant with the 34th Infantry during the first World War, he 
entered the fields of banking and insurance, where he was active un- 
til 1930, when he re-engaged in the practice of law. He is the first 
man ever to occupy his present position. 








Court “Decisions V 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Building Contractor. — A pe- 
destrian was injured when struck by a 
sign which fell from the roof of a shack 
which had been erected by a general 
contractor in the course of the building 
of a house, She brought suit to recover 
damages against both the general con- 
tractor and the owner of the property. 
The appellate court affirmed an amended 
judgment in her favor against both 
deferdants and in favor of the property 
owner against the general contractor. 
(Summers v. Friedberg (New York 1944) 
47 N. Y. S. 2d 121.) 


Liability for Embezzlement. — A depositor 
in a bank had given powers of attorney 
authorizing his secretary to draw checks 
to his account, to borrow money in his 
name and to give instructions to the 
bank concerning the delivery of securities 
by it as custodian. During a period of 
10 years the secretary embezzled over 
$700,000 from the depositor’s account 
by means of furnishing the depositor 
with false copies of his bank statements 
by which the depositor was prevented 
from learning of the sums his secretary 
had appropriated to herself. The em- 
bezzlements were not discovered until 
after the depositor’s death. His executor 
brought suit against the bank to recover 





for the sums embezzled. The jury re- 
turned a verdict against the bank for 
$271,788.38. The appellate court re- 
versed the judgment, holding that since 
the loss occurred as a result of the 
depositor’s misplaced confidence in his 
secretary, the depositor, and not the 
bank, was liable for the loss. (Thomson 
v. New York Trust Company (New 
York 1944) 293 N. Y. 58.) 


Liability of Storekeeper. — A woman, while 
a customer in a store, fell on the floor of 
a main aisle. Oil had been previously 
applied to the floor. She brought suit to 
recover for the resulting personal in- 
juries. The trial court dismissed the 
complaint, but the appellate court held 
that the jury should have been permitted 
to consider the evidence and ordered a 
new trial. (Palenius v7. M. H. Fishman 
Co., Inc. (New York 1943) 45 N. Y. S. 
2d 329.) 


Liability of Tavern Keeper. — A woman 
was struck on the head and injured by 
a metal object falling from a flush box of 
a toilet in a tavern. In her suit for 
damages, the lower court rendered judg- 
ment in her favor for $450. It was af- 
firmed on appeal. (Gomez v. Rosenblatt 
(Illinois 1944) 53 N. E. 2d 279.) 
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“X°? the Unknown Quantity 





by ANTOINETTE E. OSTER 


OO MANY PEOPLE approach the 
“Tae of insurance quite non- 
chalantly, some even reluctantly. 
There is perhaps nothing pur- 
chased, of which the buying pub- 
lic has so little personal knowledge. 
However, more and more, the 
public is becoming “‘insurance- 
minded,” more familiar with the 
various types of coverage avail- 
able, realizing that insurance is a 
definite commodity. That com- 
modity is service, a service to be 
performed, predicated on a con- 
tingency, to do a certain thing, 
or pay a certain sum, determinable 
at some future unknown date, but 
within a stated period of time, 
under definitely stated circum- 
stances. To sell such a commodity, 
it is necessary to sell confidence; 
confidence in the insuror, con- 
fidence in the insuring contract 
and confidence in the insurance 
seller. 

The insurance profession is un- 
like any other business or pro- 
fession. The business man, or 
manufacturer, in merchandising 
his product, has concrete evidence 
of his advertising and is definitely 
able to guarantee certain per- 
formance. The purchasing public 
is able to determine for itself some 
of the merits of the product and 





formulate some estimate as to its 
desirability. The legal profession, 
while not marketing a definite 
product, does have something tan- 
gible to sell; opinions as to legality 
of matters contemplated or al- 
ready in force, or legal services to 
be performed. Usually the lawyer 
is consulted on a definite subject at 
a certain time and for a specific 
purpose. 

It is important, therefore, that 
the insurance agent, broker, or 
solicitor, be able to sell this con- 
fidence. Confidence that the cover- 
age being purchased has been 
properly underwritten bv a com- 
pany well equiped to enter into 
such a contract, confidence that 
the coverage so purchased is the 
particular coverage to cover the 
specific need, confidence that the 
insurance agent not only under- 
stands the contract in question, 
but is attempting to furnish him 
not only with all the protection he 
should have, but also with only the 
protection he needs. Confidence 
that as between various types of 
coverages, his insurance agent or 
broker will make a definite and 
comprehensive study of his needs 
and schedule for him the proper 
forms of insurance protection he 
should carry. 








The client’s business is impor- 
tant to him, and he likes to feel 
that it is also important to the 
agent or broker to whom it is 
entrusted. Attention to small de- 
tails ofttimes unexpectedly instills 
confidence. I recall a number of 
years ago, the visit of a home- 
office official of an insurance com- 
pany. He introduced himself, and 
chatted but a few moments. He 
was in our city about a year later, 
and again called at our office. I 
greeted him, calling him by name. 
He was pleased that I should 
remember him. “Young lady,” 
he said, ““Do you know that is one 
of the most valuable business assets 
anyone can have. To come into an 
office, and be greeted by name, 
gives one a feeling of confidence. 
Confidence that one’s business is 
important to your office and that 
it will receive due and proper 
consideration.” 
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The Stronger Sex! 


If strength means resistance to disease, however, the answer is 
equally clear, although not nearly so well known. Here the male is so 
much weaker that at every age of life, from conception onward, the 
male dies more readily and more frequently than the female and has 
a life expectancy five years short of the female’s. Not only does disease 
take its toll more frequently of males of all ages, but so also does acci- 
dent. In 1940 sixteen per cent and in 1939 twenty-three per cent more 
male infants than female infants died of suffocation, falls, and severe 
burns within their first year of life. — From Women and Men by Am- 
ram Scheinfeld, as reviewed by Robert Brerstedt in article in the 


Saturday Review, Nov. 8, 1944. 
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SECTION 











i IS estimated that after the war, when 





automobile manufacturers get into produc- 


tion on a full-time basis, some 6,000,000 new 






cars will be turned out and sold annually for a 






period of at least five years. George F. Ainslie, 






Jr., of New York City, points out how insurance 






agents and brokers can best take full advantage 






of this great opportunity when it arrives. 
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SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


Your Postwar Automobile Problems 


by GEORGE F. AINSLIE, JR. 


NE OF THE MOST talked-about, 

written-about, thought- 
about subjects in the insurance 
business today is Insurance and 
Financing of V-Day Cars — and 
little wonder! Let’s take a brief 
look at what happened in this 
field before December 7, 1941, what 
is happening now, and what will 
happen after V-Day unless we, the 
producers of insurance, do some- 
thing about it and do it now. 


BEFORE 


Before World War II there were 
some 29,500,000 private passenger 
cars in this country. We do not 
‘point with pride” to the fact that 
only about 25 percent of these cars 
were insured. Still the annual pre- 
mium income (all types of cars) 
was more than $800,000,000. 
These premiums went not only. to 
regular stock, mutual and recipro- 
cal companies; a large part of 
them went to finance companies 
subsidiaries that have gone into 
the automobile insurance business 





or have been acquired by finance 
companies in a big way. It is es- 
timated that stock company agen- 
cies and brokers wrote about 
$500,000,000 of this $800,000,000 
premium prewar market. It will 
be seen that our competitors did 
very well indeed. 

Sales financing companies were 
going strong on that day in Sep- 
tember, 1941, when the Govern- 
ment’s regulation “‘W” went into 
effect, restricting financed sales. 
The outstandings of sales finance 
companies were then $1,500,000,- 
000. Their business was then 
transacted by approximately 1,000 
offices of national and independent 
finance companies. It is estimated 
that from 40 to 50 percent of new- 
car purchases, and approximately 
60 percent of used-car purchases 
were on a financed loan plan. 

The automobile insurance going 
to finance companies, in some in- 
stances controlled by automobile 
manufacturers, was growing by 
leaps‘and bounds when the echoes 

















of the blasts from Pearl Harbor 
were heard around the world. We 
whose business it is to serve with 
insurance were alarmed, and well 
we should have been. 


Now 


In far too many states arrange- 
ments have and are being made 
j whereby automobile dealers may 
be licensed as insurance agents. 
Obviously, it is not for the present 
or wartime market that such ar- 
rangements are being made. It isa 
postwar planning job and one 
started in good time — and should 
it not be a warning of “things to 
come”? 

Reliable figures now available 
show us that there will be about 
6,000,000 prewar car owners with- 
out cars when the war ends. All 
surveys conducted by publishers 
and radio broadcasting stations 
place automobiles as the number 
one item that will be purchased by 
millions of Americans when vic- 
tory is won-— those Americans 
responsible for the largest balances 
in savings accounts in the history 
of our country, not to mention 
their wise investments in War 
Loan Bonds. 

Easy — painless — payment fi- 
nance company plans will again be 
resorted to when the fine sales or- 
ganizations in these United States 
really open up with their cam- 
paigns to sell all those attractive 
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peacetime articles that will neces- 
sarily be manufactured to keep 
busy our all-time high employ- 
ment force plus those ten million 
service folks whose return we are 
all eagerly awaiting. 

We just think we have seen easy 
payment plans in full swing. Re- 





GEORGE F. AINSLIE, JR. 


. . . do something about it and do it now 


cent surveys show that right now 
50 percent of those prospective car 
owners expect to pay cash and 50 
percent say they will use a financ- 
ing plan; but they have not yet 
been tempted with many new 
comforting and convenient ar- 
ticles, many of which are still in 
the laboratory stage. 
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AFTER 


Automobile manufacturers re- 
port that after the retooling period, 
or when they get into production 
on a full-time basis, they will turn 
out and sell 6,000,000 new cars 
annually for a period of at least 
five years. This figure, as against 
the previous all-time high produc- 
tion record of 4,795,000 in 1929. 
In addition to those 6,000,000 pre- 
war car owners without cars, an- 
other 9,000,000 or more individ- 
uals will be driving antique models 
of little value, many of which will 
be replaced as soon as possible. 
This leaves some 14,500,000 cars 
in the relatively newer model class 
that will still be in circulation. The 
“after” automobile insurance mar- 
ket is estimated to be nearly 40,- 
000,000 private passenger cars on 
the highways and byways of Amer- 
ica in place of the prewar figure of 
only 29,500,000 cars. What a 
market! Agree? 


Wuat To Do Asout It 


Never before were insurance 
agents and brokers — those regu- 
larly in the insurance business — 
writing coverages on sO Many cars 
as they are today, and still there 
are fewer cars in operation than in 
the past several years. Most auto- 
mobile financing contracts have 
now run their course. Nearly all 
the cars now in operation are fully 





paid for. A large number of agents 
have recaptured their automobile 
insurance business from the finance 
company-operated companies. 
“V-E” or “V” Day will see the 
beginning of a new and even 
brighter day for the combination 
automobile finance company-in- 
surance-dealer, or the legitimate 
insurance agent or broker and 
local banker will first have done 
some sound thinking, planning 
and have taken action. 


Insurance agents and brokers 


must do more than solicit insur- 
ance if they hope to obtain any 
real volume of business in one of 
the greatest and most competitive 
postwar markets: postwar auto- 
mobile insurance. They must know 
their local banks and bankers bet- 
ter and work out with them a 
definite plan for keeping not only 
the automobile insurance business 
but also the automobile financing 
business at home. 

Have your plan include not only 
financing of cars, but also the pre- 
miums on proper insurance cover- 
ages needed, when such an ar- 
rangement is desired. Local bank- 
ers will be found to be most 
cooperative and understanding of 
the problems they have in common 
with insurance agents and brokers. 
They are just as anxious to keep 
the banking business, financing of 
cars, and insurance premiums at 
home as are agents and brokers. 
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Time was when bankers were 
not too much interested in auto- 
mobile purchase and insurance 
premium paper or in the so-called 
personal loan business generally, 
but that day is history. It is not so 
today. The American Bankers As- 
sociation has sent questionnaires 
to some 14,000 banks in the coun- 
try on the subject of “‘consumer 
installment financing.” About 11,- 
000 replied and it was learned that 
95 percent of that number are now 
or soon will be engaged in such 
consumer lending. 


An AUTOMOBILE PLAN 


After the agent or broker has 
worked out a working plan with 
the banker for the handling of 
loans for their clients and pros- 
pects, they are ready to shout 
about it, loudly and often. In 
other words, it should not be con- 
sidered as any “‘civilian secret’’ — 
advertise it! Announce to your 
clients and prospects that you 
have an “‘automobile plan” — not 
merely an automobile insurance 
plan. Ask them to see you first 
when thinking about buying a new 
or a used car, that you undoubt- 
edly will save them money. (Banks 
offer lower interest rates than 
do finance companies generally.) 
When you send out renewal auto- 
mobile policies or renewal cer- 
tificates, enclose a printed notice 
along the lines of the following: 
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Do You PLan To Buy 
ANOTHER Car? 


Your automobile policy attached 
automatically protects you for a 
period of 30 days on any automo- 
bile you may purchase to replace 
the one insured by this policy. 
When you purchase another auto- 
mobile — whether on a cash basis 
or on an installment finance plan — 
do not buy other insurance. Simply 
notify us immediately and our 
records will be adjusted accordingly. 
If you plan to purchase your next 
car under a finance plan, call our 
office. It is quite likely we can tell 
you how to save money. 

So-and-So Insurance Agency 
100 Main Street, Anytown, U.S. A. 

Telephone: Blankety-Blank 


In the old days, in that “‘before” 
period we were talking about, it 
was well to advise prospects having 
the finance company “required”’ 
automobile insurance, that you 
were interested in insuring the car 
owner and not only the car. That 
may still be proper in some in- 
stances in the “after” period, but 
not many. You will find the 194V 
class of auto dealer-finance-in- 
surance agent in most instances 
fully equipped to write complete 
automobile insurance coverages 
including medical payments and 
all. That will be the “something 
new” which has been added and 
which will appeal to the insurer. 
Now is a fine time not only to 
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work out your automobile finance- 
insurance plan, but also to make 
certain that your outstanding 
automobile insurance contracts 
are in proper order. Be sure your 
customers have the protection 
they need properly to protect 
them. Here is a handy check list 
you may want to apply: 


(a) Are B.I. and P.D. limits suf- 

ficient? 

Do they have Medical Pay- 

ments? 

(c) Do they need Drive Other Cars 
broad form? 

(d) How about collision? 

(e) Fire and Theft? 

(f) Is Employers’ Liability Insur- 

ance needed? 

Is Hired-Cars Coverage Ad- 

visable? 

(h) Do they have Comprehensive 
against practically all risks such 
as fire, theft, flood, tornado, 
hail, explosion, glass breakage, 
riot, etc.? 


(b 


~~ 


ee 


(g 


It is well to analyze your present 
clients’ needs and be certain that 
you are giving them the maximum 
protection for their premium in- 
vestment. 


Topay’s MARKET 


Present planning for the post- 
war automobile insurance market 
is important — very important, as 
is hoped will be agreed upon from 
this story, but what about today’s 
market today? There is still a vast 
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unsold market in those cars racing 
about today on a weaning ration 
of gasoline. Some car owners can- 
celled their insurance because they 
felt protection was not needed 
with fewer cars on the road. Some ° 
never have had the real peace of 
mind that comes with insurance 
protection. Many new car owners 
are enjoying the thrill of their first 
car, and with money to pay for 
proper insurance. There will also 
soon be those who will be bringing 
their cars out of winter storage. 

The number of cars on the high- 
ways today is still sufficient to 
cause many serious accidents daily, 
as are reported in the newspapers. 
Stress the fact that an automobile 
is today a possession to be prized, 
and that accidents now cost more 
than ever before — repair parts, 
labor and the time of those in- 
jured. You will remember, too, 
that automobile insurance rates 
were never lower. A policy pur- 
chased now assures the present 
low rates for one year. Gasoline 
ration insurance rates were based 
not on the usual immediate past ex- 
perience and it is not believed 
supervising autharities will insist 
on holding to present low rates 
when gasoline rationing is over, 
and if the new experience justifies 
increased rates. 

Present car tire output should 
take care of 25,000,000 replace- 
ments in 1945 plus 10,000,000 
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tires for 2,000,000 new cars, says 
the “‘United States News” and all 
tire needs will be met in the pas- 
senger car field. It is repeated, 
‘there is still a vast unsold mar- 
ket”? — today. 


CONCLUSION 


This is not new, but it is still 
true — we should now “plan our 
work and work our plan.” If you 
want additional or more specific 
suggestions to aid you in making 
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your particular bank financing- 
insurance plans, any of your good 
insurance companies will gladly 
assist you. 

Let us all work toward the goal 
of keeping the automobile insur- 
ance business with real insurance 
agents and the automobile financ- 
ing business with banks, where 
both belong. Now is the time to 
make definite plans to solve your 
postwar automobile insurance 
problem. 


‘Death on the Highways 


Florence L. Hjelmen, student nurse, wrote this 
letter to the editor of the St. Paul Dispatch: 


“Last Tuesday night, for the second time within a week, death 
walked through our emergency room — death caused by negligence on 
our highways. Imagine a peaceful evening in a hospital. Patients are 
being settled for the night, nurses turning out lights, talking in muffled 
tones. Everything is quiet except for an occasional buzzer, tinkle of a 
glass, or rustle of a starched uniform. 

“Then out of the quiet is heard the ambulance. It enters the drive, a 
door slams, the stretchers begin rolling — stretchers bearing the 
mangled bodies and corpses of your neighbors and mine! All available 
nurses are enlisted to help the doctors. As you walk toward the emer- 
gency room you don’t dare to think of whom it may be! You take a 
deep breath and begin work and you thank God that this time it was 
not someone you know and you keep a prayer on your lips that 
‘Please God, keep them breathing!’ And then again it is someone you 
know, went to school with, perhaps. 

“We have this one great battle to fight here at home and it’s up to 
everyone who walks, rides a bicycle or motorcycle or drives a car to 


accept the challenge offered to overcome automobile accidents.” 








by EDWARD 


OMPANIES SHOULD FEEL proud 
C of their claims departments, 
and of the men who comprise 
them, the ones to whom the in- 
sured looks in time of trouble. 
They are the “trouble shooters,” 
who go at all times of day or night 
to help their insureds. While claim 
men are not producers of business, 
they most as- 


Organize a Claim Men’s Association 


S. KELLY 


that every successful company be- 
came successful by the payment of 
just claims in an expedient man- 
ner. The Atlanta Claim Men’s 
Association was organized in 1923, 
and reorganized in 1933, simul- 
taneous with the formation of the 
Southeast Index Bureau. The two 
organizations work hand in hand, 

the one help- 





suredly are 
“re-producers.” 
The satisfac- 
tion they bring 
to an assured 
by a job well 
done causes 
him to renew 
his business. 
Each com- 
pany should 
see to it that its 
men affiliate 
with their local 
organizations, 
and that they 
take an active 
part in its work. 
Claim men 





hold the tradi- 

tions of our profession and help to 
educate the public to realize that 
insurance companies are a neces- 
sary part of the community, and 
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EDWARD S. KELLY 


ing the other. 
Since 1933 the 
Atlanta Claim 
Men’s Associ- 
ation (now the 
Atlanta Claims 
Association) 
has made en- 
couraging 
progress. 

One achieve- 
ment was the 
stamping out 
of the fake 
claim racket 
that had flour- 
ished in our 
midst. This 
task was ac- 


in Atlanta up- . . - will irisure cooperation at all times complished by 


the combined 
efforts of the solicitor-general of 
Fulton County, the Southeast Index 
Bureau, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, and ourown 










































association. In carrying out this 
work, we helped our companies 
and our community as well. 

Constructive programs for our 
luncheons are prepared well in 
advance. Speakers are selected by 
the program committee, with the 
approval of the executive commit- 
tee. Noonday meetings are held 
monthly. With no business dis- 
cussed, the programs are short 
and complete, and members are 
not kept away from their work too 
long. 

Special consideration has been 
given to our younger members. 
The association conducts a well- 
attended school, from which much 
benefit has been derived. Never 
have we tried to substitute our 
ideas for those of the individual 
companies, but we have stressed 
the primary obligation of all claim 
men, and have tried to show these 
young men that their companies 
and the insurance fraternity as a 
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whole are judged by their acts. 
Much stress has been placed on 
the importance of public relations 
and of the personal conduct of the 
claim men. 

Association postwar plans, when 
carried out, will be of help to all. 
We have hopes of our own library 
and meeting room, where the 
young men can become better 
acquainted and where they can 
study and stay abreast of the legal 
questions that enter into their 
work. 

Our association consists of claim 
men from every type of company 
and public utility. We have come 
to realize that our problems are 
common ones. We must have the 
representation of every company 
in the business, and the coopera- 
tion of every claim man. We be- 
lieve that membership in our or- 
ganization will make better claim 
men; fellowship of our members 
will insure cooperation at all times. 





Will ‘Rogers Said 


“It just seems to be some people’s luck to get blamed for being 
good in their business. Well, you know he is. 

“If a guy is going to sell any insurance, why, he’s gotta kinda 
stick around and ask people if they don’t want some more insur- 
ance. The crowds ain’t going to walk all the way upstairs to his 
office and knock on the door to be let buy a little insurance, no 


matter how good it is. 


“I like insurance agents myself, because they do more good 


than a lot of fellows that just sit around and look dignified.” 








Did Gow Koad (hate... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








A PLAcE FoR ALL 
Insurance News and Graphic 


There is no doubt that women have 
been coming into their own in insur- 
ancé, as a result of the war and the re- 
sultant manpower shortage. Whereas 
in the past the role of women in the 
industry was confined mostly to their 
serving as filing clerks, stenographers 
and private secretaries, they are to- 
day filling important posts — positions 
which have been thought to lie only 
within the province of men. 

Just what this will mean to the em- 
ployment situation of the future, is 
difficult to say. Many of the women 
now employed will undoubtedly retire. 
But others, having tasted of success 
in executive positions and liking the 
work, will no longer be content to 
serve in lesser capacities. They will 
want recognition of their ability, and 
rightly so. 

Whatever the outcome, we can be 
certain of one thing: That is, the 
competition offered by women for top 
spots in the industry will mean a gen- 
eral stepping up of efficiency. Men as 
well as women will be on their mettle, 
and insurance and the public will 
profit thereby. 





As to the unemployment that may 
result from thus increasing the avail- 
able labor supply, the answer is that 
the insurance industry is destined to 
expand its operations after the war and 
will thus be in a position to employ 
many more people than in the past. 
New markets are opening and new 
services are in the making that should 
go a long way toward taking up the 
slack. There should be a place for 
everyone who wishes to make insur- 
ance his or her life work. 


THE CONVENTION QUESTION 
Insurance Field 

To meet or not to meet, that is 
the question! Insurance organizations 
countrywide are faced with a perplex- 
ing problem which has grown out of 
the latest request by the Office of War 
Mobilization and Defense Transporta- 
tion asking that all meetings involving 
more than 50 persons be cancelled. 

It is a request only and compliance 
will be voluntary. No directive has 
been issued and probably no directive 
will be issued but it is clearly the hope 
of the ODT that the request will be 
taken seriously and it has been made 














clear that the circumstances make the 
request necessary. 

With those things in mind, there is 
but one patriotic thing that the organ- 
izations in our industry can do — 
cancel their meetings promptly and 
show 100 percent cooperation. There 
should be no hedging. Voluntary ac- 
tion in matters of this kind is the 
American way. The ODT has the 
power to issue a directive making 
compliance mandatory. It did not 
choose to do that. Insurance organ- 
izations, and business organizations 
everywhere, should prove the wisdom 
of the procedure adopted and the only 
way to prove it is to voluntarily comply 
with the undisputably clear request 
that has been made of them. 


Sortinc Trays As Orrice A1ps 
The Local Agent 


To bring order out of disorder in 
handling detail in an insurance agency 
requires not only thought but mechan- 
ical aids. One very valuable adjunct in 
office equipment is the sorting tray, 
which, for the uninitiated, may be de- 
scribed as a topless, trough-shaped, 
metal or wooden box, with vertical par- 
allel ends, and front and rear sides tilting 
outward from a ridged bottom. The 
smaller size, 1234 inches long, will ac- 
commodate 1134-inch manila folders 
(for letter-size sheets); the longer tray, 
15% inches in length, is preferable, and 
will hold 1434-inch manila folders (for 
legal size sheets). 


Sorting trays are used instead of ver- 
tical files for their portability. You can 
have them on your counter or on your 
desk. This makes your work easier be- 
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cause you do not have to bend down toa 
vertical file every time you want to refer 
to the files. This saves time and energy 
and achieves an orderliness which is 
gratifying to anyone who does not like 
being lost in a welter of papers. 


EXCELLENT PROSPECTS 
Rough Notes 


Automobile business continues good. 
The number of applications and the 
premium continue upward. While 
there are fewer cars on the road, those 
who are operating these cars have 
more money than ever before and the 
very scarcity of automobiles adds to 
the value placed upon the right to use 
them and to drive upon the road. 
Proportionately, those who are driv- 
ing automobiles today come nearer 
being fully qualified prospects for au- 
tomobile insurance than ever before. 





“Why in hell weren’t you salesman 
enough to sell me that insurance before 
this?” Courtesy of Printers’ Ink 











REWARD FOR STORIES 
Rough Notes 


An eastern state agent offers a re- 
ward of a dollar for brief accounts of 
freak accidents that have happened 
during the past year or so. Not that 
they have happened to the one who 
makes the report but as to the au- 
thenticity of which he can vouch. In a 
weekly newspaper ad with the caption, 
“It Can Happen to You,” he blends 
five of these into his space. People will 
read such advertisements. This pro- 
gram works two ways — it starts per- 
sons thinking about accidents who 
want to get one of the offered dollars, 
of course connecting the agent with 
their line of thought and creating at 
least an open mind on the subject of 


be 
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accident insurance. 

The other effect is upon the readers 
of the ads who thus connect the name 
of this agent with the subject of ac- 
cident insurance. 


Once PopuLAR 


George Malcolm-Smith in 
The Travelers Protection 


As late as the middle of the 19th 
Century, a popular form of insurance 
in England was Poison insurance. By 
its terms, an English bachelor would 
buy a policy that would insure him 
against being poisoned by his cook. 
Significantly, the coverage was denied 
married men who might have wished 
to insure themselves against being 
poisoned by their wives. 


Send for This Booklet — Now 


EADERS WHO ARE SERIOUSLY interested in preparing them- 
R selves to the utmost to cope with the days ahead certainly 
will want to give most serious consideration to taking the exam- 
inations making them eligible to secure the coveted designation 
of C.P.C.U. (Chartered Property Casualty Underwriter). 

’ The American Institute for Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, Inc., has issued a 32-page booklet which gives complete 
information as to how to proceed. The booklet tells of the ori- 
gin and aims of the Institute, the significance of the designation, 
its educational program, designation standards, examination 
procedure, schedule of fees, preparation for examinations, use of 
the designation, the C.P.C.U. “Key” (similar in appearance to 
the Phi Beta Kappa key), and much other data of interest and 


help. 


Send for your copy by addressing the Institute at Philadelphia 


4, Pennsylvania, N. E. Cor. 36th and Walnut Streets. 

















‘* The Customers ¢ 


Broap Form Money 
AND Securities Po.icy 

Flint, Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

I have read with interest the article, 
“Broad Form Money and Securities 
Policy,” by Calvin A. Soriero, and note 
that the writer refers to this contract as 
“all risk” coverage. I was rudely awak- 
ened the other day by the statement of 
an adjuster with reference to a recent 
claim I had presented under one of my 
broad form money and securities poli- 
cies. 

At the end of the day’s business, my 
insured discovered he had an $8 loss in 
one cash register and a $10.50 loss in 
another cash register. In other words, his 
cash sales and cash receipts did not tally 
up by those amounts. I presented this 
claim to my company and my adjuster 
called my attention to the insuring clause 
as stated in this article. But he said the 
insured must know that he actually had 
the money in his possession before he can 
claim a direct loss of money, and in the 
event of shortages of this kind, he cannot 
and does not know if he ever did possess 
the money; therefore, there is no claim. 

This point should certainly be clearly 
stated to any prospects for this kind of 
insurance so that the agent will not be 
embarrassed as I am in this incident. It 
is the little things like this that confuse 





Always Write” 


the general public and agents when “all 
risk”” does not mean ‘‘all risk.’ 
R. A. GILLEsPIE 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

If possible, will you be kind enough to 
send me a copy of your January, 1945, 
issue? I am particularly interested in 
securing a copy of the Special Study 
Section, regarding the “Broad Form 
Money and Securities Policy.” 

S. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Dear Editor: 

The article, “Broad Form Money and 
Securities Policy,” by Calvin A. Soriero, 
from your January, 1945, issue interests 
us very much, 

We would like to have at least ten 
copies of this article. 

M. 
— > — 
VALUABLE TO LECTURERS 
College Station, Tex. 
Dear Editor: 

As professor of Insurance at Texas 
A. & M.A. College, I have been reading 
copies of THE CasuALty AND SURETY 
Journat for a number of years. I have 
found the publication of very great value 
in furnishing current ideas and informa- 
tion vital to my lectures and in the 








technique of presenting the subject mat- 
ter of insurance to my classes. 
B. 
— 
C.P.C.U. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing concerning an article 
that was in the December issue of your 
publication. 

There are three members of this in- 
stitution who would like to complete the 
necessary course of study and to take the 
necessary examination to complete the 
course of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc. Will you please advise us the neces- 
sary details to go through to obtain this, 
and the cost in connection therewith. 
We have to presume that it can be done 
by mail, rather than attending classes 
that are established other than in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

N. 


[The information can be obtained 
by addressing Harry J. Loman, Dean 
of the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc., 36th 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Ep.] 

_ > _— 


Enjoys THE JOURNAL 
Panama Canal Zone 
Dear Editor: 

The past year has found me waiting 
each month for my issue of THe JouRNAL 
— then I become at once an avid reader 
and an interested bystander of the vari- 
ous war-time insurance problems. As a 
native of Hartford, Conn., the “insur- 
ance city of the world,” I have practi- 
cally had my postwar plans completed 
in my mind even back in ye olde college 
days. Then, too, as the son of a casualty 
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man I have been exposed to that sort of 
thing for some ten years or so. 
Consequently, while in the service 
here in Panama, the C. anv S, JouRNAL 
constantly may serve as a link to the 
insurance world. In order for this to 
continue, I would heartily recommend 
a change of address be instituted — if 
the process needs more explanation, 
kindly inform the undersigned. I would 
still enjoy the magazine here — and 
would appreciate any effort on the part 
of the Association to have it sent here. 
S/Ser. ALAN Kirk ROWELL 


—-}>— 


““FALLING WATER” 
Houston 1, Texas 
Dear Editor: 

On page 14, January, 1945, issue of 
Tue CasuaLty AND SuRETY JOURNAL is 
shown a photograph of a beautiful hill- 
side home. I am very much interested 
in this building and if you can give me 
the name and address of the architect or 
owner it will be appreciated very much. 

I own a small ranch near Compton in 
Newton County, Arkansas, and after the 
war expect to build a home up there. 
The photo of the one shown appeals to 
me and if I can secure the plans, I may 
decide to duplicate it. 

Frank B, Ruwwe 


(The house was designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, noted modernist, and 
is known as “Falling Water.”’ It gets 
its name from the fact that it is built 
right over a waterfall. From nearby 
ledges stone was quarried for the 
piers which rise vertically. Cantile- 
vered from the core are reinforced 
concrete balconies which carry the 
living space right out over the stream. 
It was built for Edgar Kaufmann at 
Bear Run, Pa., 1937-39. — Ep.) 
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ANTOINETTE E. OsTEr is regional direc- 
tor of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Women, as well as being a member 
of the executive board. Her business 
career includes legal, escrow and bank- 
ing experience. A charter member and 
past-president of the Insurance Women 
of Long Beach (Cal.), she is presently 
engaged as office manager and partner 
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J. M. Sincrarr, assistant secretary, Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity Co., was edu- 
cated in Allan Glen’s School in Glasgow, 
Scotland. He entered the insurance bus- 
iness in 1926 with the Glasgow branch 
of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society, Ltd. He was transferred to 
Worcester, England in 1933, to Calcutta, 
India in 1934 and to Singapore in 1936. 
While resident secretary there, he was in 
charge of the company’s business in 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, Borneo 
and Thailand. (Insurance in Malaya, page 
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Dr. Hersert J. Stack is director of 
New York University’s Center for Safety 
Education, which is supported by grant 
from the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. Recipient of a doc- 





tor’s degree from Columbia University, 
he has taught there as well as at Penn- 
sylvania State College, the University of 
Pittsburgh and Rutgers University. For- 
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of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
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lecturer and has written or edited 12 
books for use in public schools and 
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‘STOP. 
Pp 
tar er Stop Precidenta! 


MERICA’S interest is centered on war, with its inevitable 

A casualties. Meanwhile, many of us — too many — are 

not joining the fight against a vicious homefront enemy 

that caused 10,645,600 injuries in 1943 alone. The enemy 

is everywhere. He lurks in homes, factories, on farms and 
highways. 


It is estimated that accidents cost the American people five 
billion dollars in 1943, besides the priceless cost of 97,900 
lives lost and the drain on the war effort of countless hours 
wasted. 


The enemy on the home front can be routed, his strength 
diminished. Don’t make the mistake of shrugging off this 
tragedy with the threadbare conclusion— “Accidents are 
bound to happen.” Accidents are preventable. But first the 
public must be made accident-conscious. 


What can you do to help fight this enemy? You can enlist with 
those who have closed ranks to launch a nation-wide, concen- 
trated attack against accidents. The “Stop Accidents” Cam- 
paign is now underway. The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives is one of the organizations that has joined in 
this national drive which is headed by the War Advertising 
Council and the Office of War Information. Aim of the cam- 
paign is to instill the idea of safety in the mind of every Ameri- 
can — through advertising and other media. 


If you advertise by newspaper, magazine, radio or billboard, 
you can make a vital contribution to a speedier victory by 
using the theme of “Stop Accidents.” For advertising ideas and 
accident facts, write to Frank S. Ennis, Manager, “Stop Acci- 
dents” Campaign, War Advertising Council, 11 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 





